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From “Good Words.” 
A Personal Experience of Fire-damp., 


Some years since I paid a visit to Staffordshire, 
1 one of the entertainments by which my host 
ight to make my time pass pleasantly was a de- 
mt into a coal mine. I rather liked the idea, 
I had never been down one, and at once agreed 
go. The mine that was to be honored with our 
pection was that of West B It was an 
| mine, of considerable size and depth—the 
pth of the sbaft being, if I recollect rightly, 
gut 960 feet. There were some six or eight in 
rf company, among whom were two young men, 
» sons of the owner, and a superior workman— 
lo not know his proper technical designation— 
thaps underground bailiff; at any rate, some- 
bg equivalent to what we above grouud should 
l the foreman. 
I expected that we should go down in a bucket, 
box, but there was nothing of that sort; we 
od upon something like a small platform and 
ing to the chain by which we were lowered. I 
her repented of my readiness to join the party 
en I saw the means by which we were to de- 
md, but I had not courage or time to dissent 
m what seemed the recognised mode of proce- 
re. No one else seemed to mind it, and two or 
ee of those who were familiar with the ways 
the place stuck out one of their legs at right 
gles to stave off from the sides of the shaft as 
descended. ‘ All right,” said some one, and 
we went. My first sensation was that sort 
iquium or swimming in the head that the 
der may have experienced when he dreams that 
is falling down a precipice. Fortunately it did 
relax the muscles, for as it passed away I found 
clinging to the chain like grim death ; pro- 
ly it was only momentary, as I had time to 
e the rapidity with which we passed into 
darkness. The story about seeing stars at 
y from the bottom of a coal pit cannot be 
€, at apy rate if the pit is what is called an up- 
8 We went down the up-cast shaft— 
is, the shaft by which the air which has en- 
the pit by the down-cast shaft returns to the 
Tegions, after having circulated through the 
j and looking upwards through this air, we 
ing of the opening of the pit almost 
ly after papain to descend. I sup- 
was 80 ed with imputities, coal 
vapours, &¢., that, scen in quantity, 
dy and impenetrable to light as the 


river Thames at London Bridge, although on the 
small scale both appear transparent. Down, down, 
we went, and presently we became aware of a little 
drizzling rain. It was the water, which, pouring 
or trickling from the sides of the shaft, sparked 
off from every projection. As we went deeper 
this got worse, and by the time we reached the 
bottom we were in a heavy shower. 

Suddenly we stopped ; we had reached the foot 
of the shaft. We found ourselves in the midst of 
a group of horses, one of which, a blind old beast, 
I remember, came knocking up against me and 
nearly upset me. 

Some of us were then furnished with lights. I 
was one of those that were not. When I say that 
the lights were all naked and without protection, 
the reader will see that my visit must have been 
made a good many years ago. Under the guid- 
ance of the foreman we then set off on our tour. 
The main passage, along which we went at first, 
was what I imagine would be considered a lofty 
and spacious gallery, laid with rails. It was com- 
paratively broad, and seemed to my eye about nine 
or ten feet high. We proceeded along this for, I 
daresay, a quarter of a mile. By-and-by our 
leaders turned into an apparently unused side 
gallery, narrower than the main passage, in which 
the foreman had something about the ventilation 
to point out to the owners. Hitherto we had seen 
no men mining; we had met men with horses 
drawing trucks, and others going about their oc- 
cupations, but no men working. We proceeded 
along this smaller gallery for about 150 yards or 
so. The place was dirty, sloppy, and wet, and, 
of course, dark; and feeling no particular interest 
in what the foreman was desirous of pointing out 
to the owners, I lagged behind a little. I might 
have been twenty paces behind the rest of the 
party, when a sudden light started up among 
them—I can compare it to nothing but the flash 
with which lightning is imitated in the theatre. 
The reader knows (orif be does not know, I shall 
tell him) that this is done by placing a lighted 
taper-end between the middle and ring finger of 
the hand, held out with the palm upwards. Into 
the palm a quantity of powdered resin is poured, 
not spread out but piled up around the taper. 
The resin is then chucked into the air, and is 
ignited in passing through the flame, which then 
spreads out like a large mushroom. The whole is 
over almost instantaneously, and the resemblance 
to sheet lightning, to those who do not see the 
operator or the mushroom, but merely the flash of 
light, is very perfect. Well, this was exactly 
what I saw—with a difference. The difference 
was, that when the light flashed up to the roof 
and assumed the mushroom shape, it did not dis- 
appear like the other. Instead of being extin- 
guished as instantaneously as it arose, it continued 
extending and spreading out along the roof on 
every side. My first idea when I saw the light 
was, that this was some civility on the part of the 
owners to show off the mysteries of the place to 
their visitors, as I had seen the Blue-John Mine 
in Derbyshire, and other stalactitic caves, illumi- 
nated by Roman candles and other lights. That 
idea only lasted for a second. As the light ex- 


tended, every one rushed panic-stricken from it as 
fast as they could run. I guessed the truth in a 
moment, and turned to fly. There was no diffi- 
culty in finding my way, the whole place being 
illuminated. After flying along for some time I 
looked back; the whole of the gallery where we 
had been was one body of fire—not a bright lam- 
bent blaze, but lurid, reddish, volumes of flame 
rolling on like billows of fiery mist. Their form 
was like that of the volumes of black smoke which 
we may see at times issuing out of large factory 
chimneys, than anything else I can compare it to. 
My notions of explosions of fire-damp were, that 
they took place with the rapidity of an explosion 
of gunpowder. But it was not so in this case, at 
any rate. 1 do not mean that it was slow, but 
that its speed was no greater than that of a man. 
All those who were at the end of the gallery where 
it took place did, in point of fact, outrun it. 
Neither was there any noise or sound of explosion; 
at least, I noticed none, and if there had been I 
think I must have observed it, for, all things con- 
sidered, I was tolerably collected. The report 
must have taken place at the pit-mouth, as from 
the mouth of agun. The fire rolled silently along 
in great billows of reddish flame, one wave tum- 
bling over another, in quick succession. Anda 
curious and very beautiful thing was the edges of 
these billows; they were fringed with sparks of 
blue flame, dashed off like sparks from a grind- 
stone. Hven at that dreadful moment I could not 
avoid being struck by their beauty. 

All this I must have gathered at a ¢lance—in 
an instant of time. In front of the billowy mass 
of fire rolling on towards me I saw the dark figures 
of my companions tearing along at headlong 
speed. Then turning, I again dashedon. When 
I came to the loftier main passage I heard a voice 
behind me cry out, “ Down on your face!” and 
by-and-by one figure after another sprang past me 
and dashed themselves headlong on the ground. 
I can liken the reckless, frantic way in which it 
was done, to nothing but boys, when bathing, 
taking ‘‘ headers” into astream. Without reason- 
ing about it I followed suit, and flung myself into 
a puddle, and then peering backwards under my 
arm, waited the approach of the sea of flame, the 
wall of fire, which was approaching. It had not 
yet come out of the side gallery, but the glare of 
its light preceded it. Presently it rolled into 
sight, filling the whole mouth of the side gallery, 
from top to bottom. Had it overtaken us in it, 
not a soul would have escaped alive ; but when it 
entered the larger gallery it lifted, just as one sees 
a mist lifting on the mountains, and then rolled 
along the roof, passing over our heads. How 
much space there was between us and it, I cannot 
say; I imagine it filled the upper two-thirds, 
leaving a space of perhaps two or three feet free 
from flame. Nor can I well say how long we lay 
below this fiery furnace; it might have been five 
minutes or a quarter of an hour Judging from 
our sensations it must have been hours, but we 
did not experience so great heat as I should have 
expected. We felt it more afterwards; probably 
the anxiety of the moment made us insensible to 
its intensity. 
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After the lapse of some time the volume of fire 
above began to diminish, the stratum got thinner 
and thinner; it eddied, and curled, and streamed 
about, leaving the more prominent parts of the 
roof exposed like islands; then it wandered about 
like fiery serpents and tongues, licking a corner 
here, or flickering about a stone there, but ever 
moving towards the shaft. As it thus abated, 
presently one head was raised from the ground, 
then another, until we all began to get up. We 
then gathered together, but there were no mutual 
congratulations, nor external acknowledgment of 
thanks to God, however much some may have felt. 
But I doubt if there was much feeling of that 
kind, the sense of peril was yet too strong; we 
had escaped one great danger, but we knew that 
we were still exposed to the risk of many others 
which often followed such explosions. The first 
danger was want of air; the fire had used what 
was in the mine almost wholly up, and we might 
perish from want of it. ‘ Follow me,” said the 
foreman, and he started off, not for the mouth of 
the mine, but for some part of it which, from its 
connections or position, he knew to be better, or 
more likely to be supplied with air, than any other 
part. The miners knew this too, doubtless, for 
on our arrival at the place in question, we found 
them trooping in from different quarters, until 
there might be above a hundred present; and I 
was much struck by one thing in them which was 
not according to my anticipations. I thought 
that men who were habitually exposed to any 
danger became callous to it, and faced it with in- 
difference. It was not so with these miners; we, 
who scarcely understood the magnitude of the 
danger through which we had passed, were far 
cooler and more collected than they. Almost 
every one of them was thoroughly unmanned, and 
shook in every fibre. I know the ague well (ea- 
perientia docet,) and the uncontrollable shaking 
which bids defiance to the strongest exercise of 
the will, but I never saw a worse tremor in ague 
than in these men. While gathered together in 
this part of the mine a loud crack ran through 
the roof above our heads, which so alarmed the 
already nerveless miners that some of them actu- 
ally sunk upon the ground. The explanation of 
this anomaly in meu’s courage is, I think, that 
where they see their danger, and can exert them- 
selves to ward it off or escape it, familiarity with 
it will produce contempt for it; but where they 
are utterly helpless, and know that they are so, 
familiarity with it only adds to its terrors. This 
is the case with earthquakes. No familiarity with 
them enables a man to meet them with composure; 
the more he has felt, the more frightened he be- 
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myself once more in the open air. The explosion 
had drawn a crowd of agitated men and women to 
the mouth of the mine. 
the dull report, and the cloud of smoke, and the 
fragments of the building at the pit-mouth flying 
in the air, were too well known in the neighbour- 
hood, and many an anxious heart found relief in 
a burst of tears when we were able to announce, 
on our appearance at the surface, that no lives had 
been lost. We escaped with almost miraculously 
slight injury for men who had gone through an 
explosion of fire-damp. I saw one man, who had 
got a lick from the flame, having his shoulder 
treated with oil, or some such application, but 
that was the only casualty that came under my 
notice. 
I have never been down a coal: pit since. 
ANDREW Murray. 


For “The Friend.” 
Edward Andrews. 


It is related of Edward Andrews, a person 
who became an eminent instrument in the hand 
of God in gathering many to the fold of rest, that 
what seemed to be the turning point in his life 
was a comparatively simple incident, from which 
one would scarcely have expected such important 
results to follow. The account given of him says: 

‘¢ His residence was at that time in the Jerseys, 
near the sea-shore, amongst a wild sort of people, 
Indians and others, vain and loose in their con- 
versation, fond of frolicking, music and dancing ; 
amongst these he acted the part of a fiddler. In 
this situation, as he was one day working in his 
field, he came across a part of a human body, 
which he had seen before, which, as he now saw 
it, lying on the ground, a thought struck him, 
that it was not right to suffer a part of his fellow 
creature to be thus thrown up and down in the 
open field; but that he ought to do with it as he 
would desire to be done by in the like condition ; 
after some reasoning in this sort, he decently 
buried it, and returned to his work again, with an 
answer of peace in his mind. From that time he 
grew pensive, the pure witness of Truth rose in 
him, by which he was made sensible he had spent 
many years in vanity, that it was high time for 
him to turn unto the Lord, and a desire was begot 
in him to experience an inward acquaintance with 
God, and be favored with power from him, to for- 
sake his vanity and loose living, the iniquity of 
which was then opened to him; and he found a 
call in his mind to destroy that fiddle, which had 
been so much an instrument to lead himself, and 
others, to the misspending their precious time; 
this he concluded to do, when he went home; but 


was required of him ; and made sensible that if I 
was so, God would be with him, but thatif he r 


Alas! the meaning of|fused, he should be left to himself, and fall in 


a worse condition than that he was in before, }} 
was enabled to speak to them, though in gre 
fear, and the Lord caused his admonition to } 
well received by his neighbours. And on ti 
next day of worship, instead of spending the 
time in rioting and excess, as they were used 
do, some of them sat with him to read the seri 
tures, and confer together upon the things whic 
related to eternity; in which his understandir 
was opened to see, that the right worship of Gc 
was to be performed in silence, unless when move 
by the Spirit to appear in vocal service, und 
which prospect he found himself moved to kne 
down and pray; and, sometime after, to exhe 
his companions, which was accompanied with 
much energy and power, that the people we 
much affected. Thus the Lord manifested his lo 
and power amongst those people, by this mean i 
strument, till by degrees, a religious meeting w 
gathered to the praise of God, whose baptizir 
power was sensibly felt amongst them; in whic 
service he continued during the whole course 
his life.’”’ 

Is not the reading of such narratives calculate 
to fill the heart with love and gratitude to o 
gracious Father in heaven, who looks with an e 
of tender pity on his creatures wandering aw 
from the only fold of rest, peace and happines 
and renews from time to time his offers of he 
and guidance to lead them back to the safe e 
closure? Would that we could realize as we oug 
to, the unspeakable value of these Divine an 
merciful visitations ; and fully appreciate the ir 
portant truth, that it is only as we are favor 
with them, that we can take a step in the ro: 
that leads to eternal happiness. Our Saviour t 
said, ‘‘ Without me, ye can do nothing;” a 
again, ‘“‘No man can come to me, except t 
Father which hath sent me, draw him.’’ 

Oh, then, what dangerous trifling with divi 
goodness is it, to be disobedient and rebellious, 
even careless and negligent, when we are me 
fully favored with an impression of duty to pe 
form some act, or to refrain from doing or spea 
ing something which we are inclined to do or say 
When a feeling of our own unworthiness and sil 
fulness is spread over the mind, and a sense th 
we are not prepared for admittance into that glo§ 
ous city wherein nothing that is unholy or impuy 
can ever enter; and from this sease of unfitness 
desire springs up to be made wore nearly wh 
we ought to be, how should we love and cheri 
these feelings and emotions; yea, even bless a 


praise the Lord for his stripes and chastisemen 
and earnestly seek to abide more and more c@ 
stantly in his sensible presence and under his 


comes. I remember seeing another instance of|delaying to perform this resolution, as he lay in 
the same kind on board the Tyne, when she was|his bed he felt the fire of God’s wrath kindled on | 
wrecked on the rocks at St. Alban’s Head. The|account of his disobedience, which induced him, 
sailors on deck were as cool as cucumbers, but the! the next day, to break the fiddle in pieces, which, |fluence; knowing that if his Divine Love a 
stokers and firemen below were unmanned exactly|when done his heart rejoiced, and he felt a|merciful extension of care over us are withdravg 
in the same way as the miners at West B .|strength of hope rising in him, that God would|there is no other help or safety for us. Let} 
They could not sce their death, and they could|give him farther power over all his vanities. A|remember that it is altogether out of our powery 
do nothing to save themselves if the ship had|sense was also given him, that if he was faithful|change our own hearts—we cannot of oursel 
foundered. to what the Lord would require of him, he should |think a good thought or form a good desire; ag 
After waiting a considerable time in this part|be made an instrument in God’s hand, to gather|if we neglect those seasons when we feel the | 
of the mine—perhaps an hour—we again started, |a people to his praise, from those very loose people|fiuence of good upon us, we do it at the risk® 
and made for the mouth of the pit. As we ap-|amongst whom he resided; which seemed strange|our salvation, for a time may come when the off 
proached it we heard shouts, and presently came|to him. But as his heart became daily more and|of Heavenly Grace may be withdrawn, and 
upon a body of men, who, having heard the ex-|more exercised towards God, and in giving him|left to follow the dreadful road we have cho@ 
plosion, had been sent down to see what mischief|thanks for his mercies, a lively concern and de-|and have persisted in pursuing. 
had been done. Although the explosion had|sire came upon him, that sinners might be brought,| I remember being much interested in the 
travelled so deliberately when it passed over us,|as he had been, to a sight of the error of their/count given of his feelings at one period of 
it had had sufficient violence when it reached the ways. He then found it to be his duty to speak|life, by a personal friend—a man of extensive | 
shaft to blow the roof of the building adjoining|to those same people, whom he had led on in folly | formation and cultivated mind. He had met ( 
the pit-mouth clean off. Fortunately, it had not|and vanity, and to direct them to the service of|others) with many trials, and on one occasi 
destroyed the gear there, and we were able to|God. This he at first found to be hard work ; but|when far from home, met with a most bitter 
ascend without delay. Right glad was I to find! being charged by the Spirit, to be faithful to what! unexpected disappointment, which seemed likj 


» entirely defeat his object in leaving home. 
eing plunged into great trouble, he became 
n0roughly discouraged, and reasoned with him- 
elf that he had been endeavoring for years to 
ursue that which was right, but all his exertions 
xemed unavailing, and that it was of no use to 
srsist any longer in his efforts. Giving way to 
ese insinuations and suggestions, he came toa 
liberate conclusion no longer to strive after 
ipliness. No sooner had he formed this conclu- 
on than all sense of right or wrong seemed taken 
om him. He said his natural feelings of hu- 

nity would have prevented him from commit- 
ng murder, but intimated that no feeling of con- 
tience would have interfered. He was struck 
‘ith the peculiarity of his sensations, but he could 
ot think a good thought, or even form a desire 

deliverance from his awful condition. Having 
gen thus experimentally taught his entire de- 
endence on divine goodness for strength to take 
ny step in the way that leads to salvation, his 
niritual senses were, after a time, restored to him. 
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Trees as a Protection to the Crops.—The San 
rancisco Bulletin says : ‘‘ Considerable attention 
is been given of late to the climatic changes con- 
hquent upon denuding forests. In a recent pio- 
eer address delivered in this city, the speaker 
yentioned the noble red-woods which could be 
en from this point a few years ago, covering the 

fills in the rear of Oakland. Not a tree is left, 
ad the hills present an exceedingly bald and 
tren aspect. It is also certain that there is not 
ow sufficient moisture concentrated on these hills 
» germinate a new red-wood forest. The Coast 
ange is being rapidly stripped of redwood trees, 

d nature, baffled in its work of restoration by 
re and drought, lets the verdure-clad hills go 
ack to barrenness. It isa rare thing to find a 
2w redwood forest springing up anywhere. The 
aprovident axe man slashes away right and left 

he annual fires follow, spreading over miles of 
irritory, and thus the young redwoods are killed 
i. In fifty years we shall have finished up the 
(}dwood forests now confined to a narrow strip of 
le Coast Range. 
} “The effect of this wholesale destruction and 
laste of forests is already beginning to be seen in 
#e climatic changes which follow. Less mois- 
ire is concentrated on the hills which have been 
sipped. The present summer has been a singu- 
rly dry one in the Coast Range. Years ago it 
fas held that annual crops, such as wheat and 
ley, would mature in those localities even if 
a drop of rain fell during the whole season. 
md during the dryest winter we have yet known, 
great was the moisture in the spring and sum- 
jer following that excellent crops were raised all 

ong the coast range, while the same crops were 
#complete failure in the interior valleys. But 
is year, notwithstanding the heavy rains of the 
Pater,¢he late sown crops in the Coast Range 
#re pretty near a failure. The hills were singu- 
#ly dry all the spring and early summer. Who- 
fer has passed along one of these mountain 
}2ges in midsummer, and has watched the drip- 
@ngs of the trees in the morning, could not fail 

notice the important office they fulfil in saving 
5 country from drought and consequent barren- 


Tt might be well, if we felt more deeply than 

1 do, how considerable a portion of the means 

ovided for the edification of the church consists 

the practical lessons of life, given by its least 
spicuous members. 
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For ‘¢The Friend.” 

The following letter, written by Anthony Bene- 
zet, we apprehend has been seen by few in this 
part of our country, where he was best known and 
highly esteemed. We found it in ‘“* The Herald,” 
a daily paper issued in Michigan. The person 
furnishing it for publication signs his communica- 
tion as “D.C. Howard, Rector of St. Peter’s 


Episcopal Church,” and states that he is a grand- 


son of Horton Howard, whom, we suppose many 
of our elderly readers will remember. It has been 
preserved among the family papers, and is now 
nearly a hundred years old. 


For 
PARMENAS HORTON, 
at CLuB Foor CrEex, 
To the care of Jno. GREEN, 
at New Bern, North Carolina. 
With a packet containing some books. 


Philadelphia, 12th, 6th mo., 1767. 


Dear FRIEND, PARMENAS Horton: 

Tho’ no occasion of correspondence has offered 
between us, for a considerable time past; yet I 
have several times thought of thee, I trust in a 
good degree of the best love I am capable of, and 
with sincere and affectionate desires for our mutual 
preservation and growth in the way of true peace. 
And indeed, when we consider the low state of 
religion in general, and how apt, even we, Quakers 
are to follow the general cry, and how frequently 
those who have made a good beginning, are allured 
from a steady pursuit of heavenly things, and 
gradually give way to that wretched inclination, 
so prevalent in nature to seek the care or the 
honours and profits of this world, a situation which 
our Saviour repeatedly declares and daily experi- 
ence shows to be attended with the greatest dan- 
ger, I say when we consider these things how 
can we but be concerned for, and desirous to hear 
of the preservation of those we love. 

Having a good opportunity, by means of friend 
Peter Knight, I make use of it affectionately to 
salute thee, and herewith to send some books lately 
printed here, which may be of service in your 
parts; they are a collection of tracts likely to pro- 
mote true piety in the well-minded of every re- 
ligious denomination; be so kind as to take the 
trouble of handing them to such to whom thou 
may’st think they may be of service; and if thou 
apprehends a greater number would auswer any 
good purpose in your parts let me know and I will 
endeavour to send them. I shall be glad to hear 
from them when occasion offers, and thy senti- 
ments on the books, particularly with respect to 
the Africans, 7. e. the poor negroes whose bondage 
becomes more and more an increasing concern 
amongst Friends, and indeed to some who have a 
tender sense of what religion and reason require, 
almost an intolerable burden. I need not repeat 
my sentiments thereon, as they are fully expressed 
in the piece called, ‘A Caution and Warning,” 
&c., which is included in the collection ; it was 
printed by direction of Friends, with the approba- 
tion of our last Yearly Meeting. 

With sincere love to thyself and family, parti- 
cularly such amongst them who are indeed desir- 
ous to see all follow Christ, 

I remain thy friend, 
ANTHONY BENEZET. 


Has thou no inclination to visit the brethren in 
these parts. Our Yearly Meeting is the latter 
end of the 9th month. I have often wished to 
see thee there; perhaps it might afford thee a 
satisfaction equal, if not exceeding the trouble. 

A packet directed to thee and twelve bvoks 
goes with this letter. 
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The Value of Premonitions. 

No one who has a large experience of life fails 
to know of incidents which bring the supernatural 
world very near, and draw from it apparently im- 
pressions and influences of extraordinary power. 
One cannot account for them by any known law. 
The Home Monthly gives a striking case of this 
kind: 

“One of our railroad engineers, some years 
since, was running an express train of ten well- 
filled cars. It was in the night, and a very dark 
night too. His train was behind time, and he 
was putting the engine to the utmost speed of 
which it was capable, in order to reach a certain 
point at the proper hour. He was running on a 
straight and level track, and at this unusual velo- 
city, when a conviction struck him that he must 
stop. ‘A something seemed to tell me,’ he said, 
‘that to go ahead was dangerous, and that I must 
stop if I would save life. I looked back at my 
train, and it was all right. I strained my eyes, 
and peered into the darkness, and could see no 
signal of danger, norany thing betokening danger, 
and there in the day time I could have seen five 
wiles. I listened to the working of my engine, 
tried the water, looked at the scales, and all was 
right. I tried to laugh myself out of what I then 
considered a childish fear; but, like Banquo’s 
ghost, it would not down at my bidding, but grew 
stronger in its hold upon me. I thought of the 
ridicule I would have heaped upon me if I did 
stop; but it was all of no avail. The conviction 
—for by this time it had ripened into a conviction 
—that I must stop grew stronger, and I resolved 
to stop. I shut off, blew the whistles for brakes 
accordingly. I came to a dead halt, got off, and 
went ahead a little without saying any thing to 
any body what was the matter. I had a lamp in 
my hand, and had gone about sixty feet, when I 
saw what convinced me that premonitions are 
sometimes possible. I dropped the lantern from 
my nerveless grasp, and sat down on the track 
utterly unable to stand.”” He goes on to tell us 
that there he found that some one had drawn a 
spike which had long fastened a switch rail, and 
opened a switch which had always been kept 
locked, which led on to a track—only about one 
hundred and fifty feet long—which terminated in 
a stone quarry! ‘ Here it was wide open, and had 
I not obeyed my premonitory warning—call it 
what you will—I should have run into it, and at 
the end of the track, only about ten rods long, my 
heavy engine and trains moving at the rate of 
forty-five miles an hour, would have come into 
collision with a solid wall of rock eighteen feet 
high! The consequences, had I done so, can 
neither be imagined nor described, but they could 
by no possibility have been otherwise than fatally 
horrible.’ No one can here doubt the fact of a 
special interposition of God, by which, from a 
calamity most terrific, hundreds of lives were won- 
derfully spared.” 


Courteousness.—Courteousness lies in a due re- 
gard to the feelings of others, and is a christian 
duty. Paul enforced it by his precepts, and illus- 
trated it by his example. The whole tone and 
tenor of the Bible teaches us to be gentle; to be 
courteous as well as kind; to esteem men of low 
degree; to be kindly affectionate one towards an- 
other; and so to bear ourselves to our inferiors as 
to make them forget, rather than remember, their 
inferiority. The followers of Jesus are to be 
humble, not haughty—‘‘ clothed with humility,” 
says the Apostle: a robe, next to the righteous- 
ness which, covering all our sin was woven on 
Calvary aud dyed white in the blood of Christ, 
the fairest man can wear.— Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
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The Mont Cenis Tunnel and the Mont Cenis persons expect the Fell railway, which only pos- 


Railway.—The French and Italian Commis-|sesses a concession for working until the tunnel 
sioners made an official inspection of the works of|line is opened for traffic, will have its privileges 
the tunnel through Mont Cenis on the 24th and/extended so as to make it practically a permanent 
25th of July. Of the total length of the 12,220) concession.— LZ. Post. 


metres, equal to seven English miles and a half 
and 235 yards, there were excavated on the 31st 
of December last 3,900 metres on the Italian or 
Bardeneche side of the mountain, and 2,435 
metres on the Modane or French side—total, 
6,335 metres. Between the Ist of January and 
the 30th of June of the present year 774 metres 
were excavated, being the largest number, by 
nearly 200 metres, excavated in any one half-year 
since the commencement of the work in 1857. 
Of the 774 metres, 415 are on the Italian, and 
318 on the French side, making the total exca- 
vated at that date 7,109 metres. 

The progress made on the French side has been 
slower than on the Italian—thus, while on the 
30th of June last the latter had only to execute 
1,754 metres, or about an English mile and a 
tenth, to accomplish its half, on the French side 
there remained to be excavated 3,357 metres, or 
nearly two miles and a tenth. If three metres a 
day could be excavated on the French side, the 
perforation of the tunnel would be accomplished 
in three years and three weeks ; but, as in all pro- 
bability it will not be proceeded with more rapidly 
than two metres a day, it will require four years 
and thirty-one weeks to complete it. 

The tunnel will be lined in its entire length 
with stone quarried in the immediate vicinity of 
the two entrances. At the present time, the ex- 
cavations, or headings, are about 1,500 metres in 
advance of the amount lined. Hach metre exca- 
vated and lined has hitherto cost, on an average, 
11,000f., and various circumstances will tend to 
increase this expenditure as the works proceed 
further inwards. The approach on the French 
side, to connect its entrauce at Modane with St. 
Michel (the present termiuation of the railway 
system of France in the direction of the Mont 
Cenis,) will be 12 miles long, through an ex- 
tremly difficult and mountainous country. On 
the Italian side the amount of railway to be con- 
structed from Bardeneche to connect it, in the 
neighborhood of Susa, with the railway system of 
Italy, will be 224 miles. 

The whole of these works will be of a very 
heavy and expensive character. They are now 
about to be let, and the time to be allowed by the 
contract for their completon is to be four years 
anda half. The length of the railway, by way of 
the tunnel from St. Michel to Susa, will be 42 
miles, or 64 miles shorter than that now nearly 
finished on the outside of the Mont Cenis Pass, 
and known as the ‘“ Fell Railway,” from its being 
constructed in accordance with the patents of a 
gentleman of that name., The only delay in the 
opening of this railway for trafic is the non-de- 
livery of its rolling stock, but this difficulty will, 
it is expected, be overcome by the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

As regards transit through the tunnel, in conse- 
quence of the average gradient on the French 
half being one in forty-five and a half, and the 
steepest gradient on the line being one in twenty- 
eight, it will not be possible for a train to go 
through from the vorth to the south in less than 
from thirty-eight to forty minutes. Coming from 
the south to the north the ascent is much more 
gradual, but even in this case the transit will oc- 
cupy from thirty to thirty-two minutes as a mini- 
mum. It has yet to be seen whether passengers 
would not prefer the outside line instead of being 
shut up in a tunnel so long as we have just stated. 
It is for this, among other reasons, that many 


Selected. 
SONG OF THE SOJOURNER. 


“T am a stranger with thee, and a sojourner, as. all 
my fathers were.”—Psalm xxxix. 12. 
A pilgrim and a stranger, 
I journey here below ; 
Far distant is my country, 
The home to which I go. 
Here I must toil and travel, 
Oft weary and opprest, 
But there my God shall lead me 
To everlasting rest. 


I’ve met with storms and dangers, 
Even from my early years, 
With enemies and conflicts, 
With fightings and with fears. 
There’s nothing here that tempts me 
To wish a longer stay, 
So I must hasten forwards, 
No halting or delay. 


It is a well-worn pathway— 
Many have gone before: 
The holy saints and prophets, 
The patriarchs of yore. 
They trod the toilsome journey 
In patience and in faith ; 
And them I fain would follow, 
Like them in life and death ! 


Who would share Abraham’s blessing, 
Must Abraham’s path pursue, 
A stranger and a pilgrim, 
Like him, must journey through. 
The foes must be encountered, 
The dangers must be passed ; 
Only a faithful soldier 
Receives the crown at last. 


So I must hasten forwards— 
Thank God, the end will come! 
This land of my sojourning 
Is not my destined home. 
That ever more abideth, 
Jerusalem above, 
The everlasting city, 
The land of light and love. 


There still my thoughts are dwelling, 
’Tis there I long to be! 

Come, Lord, and call Thy servant 
To blessedness with Thee! 

Come, bid my toils be ended, 
Let all my wanderings cease; 

Call from the way-side lodging, 
To the sweet home of peace! 


There I shall dwell forever, 
No more a stranger guest, 
With all Thy blood-bought children 
In everlasting rest. 
The pilgrim toils forgotten, 
The pilgrim conflicts o’er, 
All earthly griefs behind us, 
Eternal joys before ! 
—Paul Gerhardt, 


ns 


THE SOUL’S FURNACE. 


Not always like the gentle rain, 
Nor like the dew of morn ; 

Nor like the sunshine on the plain 
When flowers the plain adorn; 

But often in a ruder form, 
As when the sultry air 

Is freshened by a thunder storm, 
Fall favors free and fair. 


Selected. 


The furnace flames but to refine, 
Not to destroy the gold; 
The high wind makes the mountain pine, 
Of earth take firmer hold; 
The lapicide reveals to sight 
The beauty of the stone, 
And painful trials bring to light, 
Virtues before unshown. 


The early dew—the gentle rain, 
From dross no gold may free; 
The sunshine on the peaceful plain 

Not firmly roots the tree; 
Nor is the heart yet free from pride, 
Nor yet in patience strong, 
That, as in fire hath not been tried, | 
And trained to stand it long. 
—Swaril 


a 


Indian Corn.—One of the most interest 
features of the recent report of the Agriculty 
Bureau is its statement with reference to the 
duction of Indian corn in the various States. 

By this report it is seen that while the gen 
average of the whole crop is unusually large 
year, there is a decrease in several of the north 
and western States, and a counterbalancing 
crease in the southern. This increase ranges 
the South from ninety to upwards of one hund 
per cent. This is important, as showing § 
changes of production occasioned by the revai 
tion in the system of labor at the South, owing) 
the war and the emancipation of the slaves. 
slave cultivated cotton, rice and sugar, per for 
for his master. The freedman cultivates corn} 
himself. The capitalist finds the cereal crom 
quicker and more remunerative one under 
present system, and though the former sped 
staple may continue to be grown, there will bi} 
vast and steady increase in the grain producti 
of the South for the future, and we believe a @ 
responding increase in its commercial prosper 
and enterprise. 

When it is considered that the average crop 
corn in this country is more than double the agg 
gate amount of all the other cereals put togeth 
some estimate may be formed of the value of t 
staple to the districts capable of producing 
The variations in this production during the ] 
twenty-five years, in the different States, furn 
a suggestive theme for speculation to the eco 
mist. In 1840, for instance, Tennessee was 
greatest corn-producing State in the Union. 
1850 Ohio gained the lead. In 1860 Illinois tq 
it. Kentucky was second, and Virginia third] 
1840. In 1850 Illinois stepped ahead of boti 
and in 1860 Missouri advanced to the third ram 
leaving Virginia and Kentucky behind. Illin 
now produces one-seventh of all the corn raig 
in the States and territories of the Union. 

In New England there has been a decrease 
production during the past ten years, averag 
one bushel to each inhabitant; and, even be 
the war, the production of corn in the Southe 
States, in proportion to population, was ten ting 
the amount of that grown in New England. 

It is quite possible that cotton, rice and sug) 
may never again be the great staple products 
the Southern States; but under free labor thi 
will have a more varied industry, a more solid a 
enduring prosperity; and in a few years we ¢ 
convinced it will be generally acknowledged 
southern men that the cultivation of cotton ala 
was after all far less profitable to them than t 
diversified industry which is about to take 
place, under the operation of soutfd natural lay 
and by the removal of injurious restrictions. 
Evening Post. 
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Whatever you think proper to grant a child} 
it be granted at the first word, without entreatyy 
prayer; and, above all, without making any c@ 
ditions. Grant with pleasure, refuse with relug 
ance, but let your refusal be irrevocable ; let 
importunity shake your resolution; let the we 
‘“‘no,” when once pronounced, be a wall of b 
which a child, after he has tried his streng 
against it a few times, shall never more endea 
to shake. y 
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Fatality of Numbers. 
A Series of Curious Calculations. * 

‘The entertaining book called “Curious Myths 
ithe Middle Ages,” nowin the press of Roberts 

others in Boston, has a chapter on the “ ¥a- 
ity of Numbers,” in which the following cal- 
Jlations are grouped: 

The laws governing numbers (says the writer) 

so perplexing to the uncultivated mind, 

Wi the results arrived at by calculation are 
astonishing, that it cannot be matter of 
prise if superstition has attached itself to 
“@mbers. But even to those who are instructed 

numeration there is mugh that is mysterious 

unaccountable, much that only an advanced 

hematician can explain to his own satisfaction. 
‘Je neophyte sees the numbers obedient to cer- 
jo laws; but why they obey these laws he cannot 
derstand; and the fact of his not being able 
ito do tends to give to numbers an atmosphere 
mystery which impresses him with awe. 

THE NUMBER 9. 
‘Por instance, the property of the number 9, 
‘Ycovered, I believe, by W. Green, who died in 
))4, is inexplicable to any one but a mathema- 
yan. The property to which I allude is this, 
‘It when 9 is multiplied by 2, by 3, by 4, by 5, 
4 6, &c., it will be found that the digits 
‘loposing the product added together, give 9. 
Pas : 


4 | 2% 9—18, and 1x8—9 

3m 9—27, “ 2x7—9 
4n9—36, “ 3x6—9 
5w9—45, “ 4x5—9 
: 649—54, © 5x49 
749—63, “ 6x8—9 
: 849=72, “ 7x2—9 
i 9%9—81, “ 8x1l—9 
if 10%9—90, “ 9x0—9 


“Xt will be noticed that 9 x 11 makes 99, the sum 

‘the digits of which is 18 and not 9, but the 

4a of digits 1x8 equals 9. 

9 +4 12—108, and 1x0x8—9 

it 9 4 18117, and 1xlx7—9 

| 9 4 14—126, and 1x2x6—9 

“ld so on to any extent. 

‘WM. de Maivan discovered another singular pro- 

y of the same number. If the order of the 
lits expressing a number be changed, and this 

‘Imber be subtracted from the former, the re- 

Vinder will be 9 or a multiple of 9, and, being 

‘Hhultiple, the sum of its digits will be 9. 

‘Mfor instance, take the number 21, reverse the 

Wits, and you have 12; subtract 12 from 21, 
| the remainder is 9. Take 63, reverse the 

Mits, and subtract 36 from 63; you have 27, a 

iNltiple of 9, and 2x7—9. Once more, the 

Muber 13 is the reverse of 31; the difference 

‘ween these numbers is 18, or twice 9. 

| ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION. 


Again, the same property found in two num- 
ys thus changed is discovered in the same num- 
#s raised to any power. 
lake 21 and 12 again. The square of 21 is 
ji, and the square of 12 is 144; subtract 144 
m 441, and the remainder is 297, a multiple 
9; besides, the digits expressing these powers 
led together give 9. The cube of 21 is 9,261, 
| that of 12 is 1,728; their difference is 7,533, 
g}) @ multiple of 9. 
athe number 37 has also somewhat remarkable 
opperties ; when multiplied by 3 or a multiple of 
Wp to 27, it gives in the product three digits ex- 
,4ly similar. From the knowledge of this the 
Itiplication of 37 is greatly facilitated, the 
@hod to be adopted being to multiply merely 


multiplier; it is then unnecessary to proceed with 
the multiplication, it being sufficient to write 
twice to the right hand the cipher obtained, so 
that the same digit will stand in the unit, tens, 
and hundreds places. 

For instance, take the results of the following 
table : 
37 multiplied by 3 gives 111, and 3timesI— 3 

¢ 6 ce ‘ “cs “e 


pM : 2, « 8 2— 6 
387 a4 Okt ey BBS, Kory fle S=Sk9 
37 «“ 12 “ 444, 8 “ 412 
37 «“ 15 “ 555, © 8 “ 5d 
37 «“ 18 “ 666, “ 3 “ 6=18 
37 3 a1 “ 4TT “ 8 6 —?1 
37 « 24 “ 888, «© 83 « 824 
37 « 27 « 999, “ 8 & 9—27 


MAGICAL SQUARES. 

The singular property of numbers the most dif- 
ferent, when added, to produce the same sum, 
originated the use of magical squares for talis- 
mans. Although the reason may be accounted 
for mathematically, yet numerous authors have 
written concerning them as though there were 
something “uncanny” about them. 

I give three examples of magical squares: 


2 7 6 
9 5 1 
4 3 8 


These nine ciphers are disposed in three hori- 
zontal lines: add the three ciphers of each line, 
and the sum is fifteen; add the three ciphers in 
each column, the sum is fifteen; add the three 
ciphers forming diagonals, and the sum is fifteen. 


roaQos 4 TR SIBMeUTS, 025 

o motaZane TS24) HOM Gi 912 

Ay £08 Ari. POMS Ly 35 2340 et 
Seuc4t afk b2 Q22NsB I EOS TH 16 
14, 2204 2. uROu LS 

The sum is 10. The sum is 65. 


For ‘The Friend.” 

Moderation in the Acquisition of Knowledge. 

A recent essay in “The Friend,” entitled, 
“Let your moderation be known unto all men,” 
reminded me so much, though it be not exactly 
accordant, of the following from the pen of a 
learned christian writer in England of the last 
century, that it is herewith transmitted to the 
editor for publication, if thought suitable : 

‘A man is deemed wise in this world, who has 
considerable knowledge and curiosity about na- 
tural things, and all those subjects which usually 
bear the name of science; if he can talk of the 
magnitudes, distances, and motions of the heavenly 
bodies, can foretell an eclipse, has skill in mathe- 
matics, is well read in the history of ancient 
times, and can inform you what is found in books 
concerning the folly and wickedness of mankind 
who lived some thousands of years ago; or if he 
understands several languages, and can call a 
thing by twenty different names. It is true, when 
these attainments are sanctified by grace, they 
may, in some respects, have their use. But, in 
general, the best use a believer will or can make 
of them, is to lay them down at the foot of 
the cross. When a man, possessed of a great 
quantity of these pebbles, has his conscience 
awakened, and his understanding enlightened, he 
is glad to renounce them all for the pearl of great 
price, and to adopt the apostle’s determination, 
“to know nothing but Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified,’ 1 Cor.ii.2. This was the effect when 
the word of God mightily grew and prevailed, 
Acts xix. 19. We may at least say, that this 
kind of wisdom is for the most part dangerous 
and. blinding to the soul. 

Ist. It tends to feed and exalt self, to make a 


}) first cypher of the multiplicand by the first|person something in his own eyes. This we are 


prone enough to by nature. An increase of un- 
sanctified knowledge adds fuel to the fire. 

2dly. It engrosses the time and thoughts. 
Our minds are narrow, capable of attending to 
but few things at once; and our span is short, 
and will hardly admit of many excursions from 
the main concern. If we were to live to the age 
of Methuselah, we might pursue some things 
which at present are highly improper and imper- 
tinent, from this consideration alone. A man 
that is upon an urgent affair of life and death, 
has no leisure for amusement. Such is our situa- 
tion. Weare creatures of aday. Time is van- 
ishing, and eternity is at stake. 

3dly. The delusion here is specious, and not 
easily discovered. A person with these accom- 
plishments is not always enslaved to money or to 
sensual pleasures: he therefore pities those who 
are, and comparing himself with others, supposes 
he is well employed, because his favorite studies 
are a check upon his appetites, and prevent his 
selling himself for gold, or running into riot with 
the thoughtless. Yet an attachment of this sort 
equally blinds him with respect to his true in- 
terest. Will the knowledge of books, or men, or 
stars, or any worldly accomplishment, purify the 
conscience from dead works, to serve the living 
God? It is too plain that the truths of the gos- 
pel are hid from none more effectually than from 
many of this character. None cast a more daring 
or public slight upon the religion of Jesus than 
some who are admired and applauded on account 
of their knowledge and learning.” 


Immense Size of Pyramids. 

The largest of the three now before us is 
Cheops, and, indeed, this is the king of all the 
pyramids in point of size. The figures are quickly 
given. The base, each side, 732 feet; perpen- 
dicular height, 456 feet. But this is not the 
original size. As we have said, the vandal hands 
of the old caliphs were laid upon it; they tore 
off the granite casement that constituted the 
smooth exterior, and then removed layer after 
layer of the huge limestone blocks to build their 
palaces and mosques in Grand Cairo! They seem 
to have quarried from it with as little reverence 
for its magnificence and antiquity, and with as 
little compunction of conscience, as though it 
had been only a bed of native rock on the hill- 
side. Its original base was 764 feet on each side, 
and its height a little over 480 feet. But mere 
figures give us no just conception of its immense 


magnitude. It is only by comparison that we can 
appreciate this mountain mass of stone. That 
present base covers nearly thirteen acres. The 


original base was about thirteen and one-half 
acres. It is only when we begin to compare it 
with other structures that our astonishment is ex- 
cited. If you are a farmer, imagine a large lot 
of thirteen acres; many a man who has got thir- 
teen acres thinks he has quite a farm. Or, if you 
live in the city, imagine a good-sized city lot, 
sixty feet front, and one hundred and twenty feet 
deep. On such a lot you could put a large block 
of buildings, yet the base of Cheops would give 
you eighty such lots! A church fifty feet by one 
hundred is a large church for a city, and yet on 
the ground covered by this enormous pyramid 
you could place one hundred and thirty such 
churches. Now imagine this great field of thir- 
teen acres all covered with huge blocks of stone, 
laid closely side by side. Then begin to pile 
stone upon stone, drawing in each successive 
layer a little as the farmer does his sheaves in 
finishing his grain-stacks. On you go, piling 
them higher, in one solid mass, till you reach the 
top of the tallest forest trees, and yet you have 


“ad 
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only laid the foundation. Stone is lifted upon|writer, Sepulveda, who had spent much time at 
stone, layer upon layer; you have overtopped the| Rome, wrote to Erasmus that “there is in the 
Bunker Hill Monument, reached the height of| Vatican library a most ancient Greek book, where- 


the tallest church steeples of our cities; aud yet 
our cloud-towering pile is not more than half com- 
pleted. Take one of the churches with a spire 
of one hundred and fifty feet, and few church 
steeples are as tall as that, then lift another church 
of the same height, and balance it upon the top 
of that, then lift another high in the air, and set 
it upon the topmost point of that, and then the 
golden-tipped point of the last spire is not as 
high by more than thirty feet as the original apex 
of this enormous structure.—D. A. Randall. 


ooo 
The Vatican Testament, 
[ABRIDGED FROM THE “ LEISURE HOUR.” | 


The primitive christians were zealous for the 
dissemination of their holy writings, and copies 
of its various books were very early multiplied. 
But many of the copyists were not altogether 
equal to the work they took in hand, and there- 
fore many of the manuscripts sent forth contained 
frequent errors. So early as the beginning of the 
third century, Origen found it necessary to com- 
pare several different copies, to enable him to make 
a variety of corrections. But as the Church in- 
creased, many learned and worthy men were found 
among its members who desired for themselves 
copies of the scriptures. Constantine the Great 
ordered a number of finely executed copies of the 
Bible to be prepared for the use of different 
churches, and it is thought by some that the 
famous Sinaitic manuscript is one of them. But 
there is at Rome another manuscript which Dr. 
Tischendorf, the greatest living authority in such 
matters, thinks was written, at least in part, by 
the same hand that wrote the Sinaitic Bible. This 
is the Vatican manuscript, so called from the place 
in which it is preserved. 

This manuscript is in the Greek language, and 
it contains the whole of the Old Testament, and 
nearly all of the New. What was its early his- 
tory, or how and when it came to be at Rome, is 
not certainly ascertained, though it is believed 
that it was procured from some unascertained 
source by Pope Nicholas V. about four hundred 
years ago. The first public notice of it was made 
about the time that Erasmus brought out his 
Greek Testament. The existence and great value 
of this manuscript were known at the beginning 
of the Reformation, yet uo printed edition of it 
was given to the public until within ten years. 
About the year 1857 the whole book was printed 
in good type, and upon fine and stout paper, and 
bound up in five large volumes—four of the Old 
Testament and one of the New. The Old Testa- 
ment, as here given, is in the Septuagint version, 
and is valuable as showing the condition of the 
sacred text as it was used by the early Chureh— 
perhaps by the apostles and by our Lord himself. 
But it is the New Testament that gives the pecu- 
liar and transcendent value to the work. But as 
the Roman authorities so long withheld the work 
from the christian public, so now its circulation 
is circumscribed by the great price at which it is 
sold. 

The same jealousy and dread of all biblical 
learning which caused the Papal authorities so 
long to refuse to publish an edition of this manu- 
script, also rendered it often impossible, and al- 
ways difficult, for scholars to examine it. It has 
been said, but upon at least doubtful authority, 
that Pope Leo X. lent this manuscript to be car- 
ried into Spain, and there used by the compilers 
of the Complutensian Polyglot. His successors 
were certainly never inclined to permit it to be 
used so freely. In 1533 a Spanish theological 


in are contained both Testaments, very carefully 
and accurately written, in capital letters, and very 
different from the common copies.” Sepulveda 
supplied Erasmus with a number of various read- 
ings in support of his assertions, which for a long 
time were the sources of all the practical know- 
ledge the world had of this manuscript. The 
eminent critic Wetstein reminds us that Erasmus 
knew something of this document as early as 
1521, in which year he had it. consulted for his 
own use respecting the famous passage on the 
three witnesses, (1 John v. 7, 8,) which is want- 
ing in this copy. 

After the time of Krasmus the Reformers greatly 
desired to procure a copy of this extraordinary 
book, or, at least, a correct copy of its reading of 
disputed passages; but though money was freely 
offered for the desired privilege, it could not be 
obtained. Somewhat later a Dutch student was 
permitted to make certain notes, which were after- 
ward used. During the seventeenth century but 
little seems to have been said or done about it, 
though it is known that on two occasions it was 
more or less perfectly collated. Near the close of 
the eighteenth century the collations of Birch and 
of Bentley were published. 

The policy of Rome for the past three quarters 
of a century has been to jealously exclude all 
strangers from the use of their sacred books, 
though at no former period was there so great a 
desire to examine them. Once the opportunity 
to make the most thorough examination of this 
manuscript, or to copy it, was given, but not im- 
proved. 
the Vatican, was taken to Paris. It was there 
examined and minutely described by Dr. Hug, a 
German critic; but no copy of it was made, and 
at length it was taken back to Rome. 


was compelled to wait some months before the 
privilege was granted him, and then only for two 
days of three hours each. In 1841 another gen- 
tleman got the use of it for nine hours, and in 
1845 Dr. Tregelles was permitted to see it, but 
not to copy any part of it, nor to make any notes 
of what he saw. Of late there has been some re- 
laxation of this. exclusiveness. Canon, Words- 
worth was permitted to see it in 1852, and before 
this Dean Alford also had access to it for five days, 
during which he examined some hundred or two 
of doubtful passages. 

About the year 1828 Cardinal Mai was author- 
ized by the authorities of Rome to bring out a 
printed edition of the famous manuscript. His 
edition was printed soon after 1840, but its pub- 
lication was delayed partly on account of its many 
inaccuracies, and partly because it differed so 
widely from the standard Vulgate. Mai died in 
1854, leaving his corrections incomplete, and in 
1857 the work was published, still swarming with 
blunders, which have been reproduced in thou- 
sands of cheap copies, printed in nearly all coun- 
tries. But by the liberality of the present pope 
and his conclave this valuable treasure of biblical 
learning has at length been given to the christian 
world. Only a few years since Dr. Tischendorf 
was allowed to thoroughly examine the famous 
document, and a rigidly correct edition of the 
Vatican New Testament has since been issued by 
him at Leipsic. It is in ordinary Greek types, 
but without punctuation and accents. A number 
of pages are printed in columns toshow the struc- 
ture of the manuscript, and the rest are so printed 
as to show the beginning and end of every column 
in the manuscript, and on each page are footnotes 


In 1809 it, with other of the treasures of | &c. 


In 1843} 
Tischendorf attempted to gain access to it, but. 


to indicate the corrections or alterations that 
been made. | 
Tischendorf describes the book as a sq 
volume of vellum, with three columns of wri 
on each page. The letters are in the ancient 
called uncials, or capitals, which are seldom jay) 
together. The ink has faded till it is of a ye: | 
ish brown color; but some one has restored 
most of it by retouching the letters with a 
There are very few stops, and the words us 
run on without any division between them 
small number of ornaments have been introdu 
and the initial letters of the paragraphs have 
rewritten of a larger size. Numerous correct 
have also been made &t different times. It ig} 
opinion of the learned critic that the manus 
was written not later than the middle of 
fourth century. It is, therefore, one of the of 
books in existence, and an inestimably valul} 
witness of the readings and the form of the 
Testament as it existed among the early cll 
tians. | 
| 


With regard to the contents of the Vat 
Testament, and the order of the books, it ma 
observed that the Gospels and Acts occur a 
our ordinary Testaments. Next come the Cath | 
Epistles—James, lst and 2d Peter, Ist, 2d,jj 
3d John, and Jude. Then come the Pay 
Epistles, in the order we have them in our} 
sion. The last epistle (Hebrews) breaks of 
chapter ix. 14, and Revelation is wholly want 
But that fact proves nothing, as the copy is mij 
festly incomplete. There are various numbem 
the margin showing the sections or divisions 
by the ancients. Matthew has 170 of tly 
Mark 62, Luke 152, John 80, Acts 36, Jamq 
St. Paul’s epistles are treated as one bf 
with the sections numbering from beginning 
end. By means of this circumstance an impor} 
and curious fact is revealed. Though the Epj 
to the Hebrews stands at the end, the enum 
tion of its sections requires that it should ef 
between Galatians and Hphesians. Gala 
ends with section 58, and Ephesians, which 
mediately follows, begins with 70, showing 
omission of twelve sections. When the Hebr 
is reached, however, instead of going on with 
numbers, its first section is 59. This cle 
proves that at that early date the Epistle to 
Hebrews was reckoned among St. Paul’s Epis 
though perhaps its removal to the end of the 
may have been the result of some suspicion 
specting its Pauline origin. 

Here, then, we have a copy of the New Te 
ment more than 1,500 years old. So far « 
goes it contains the same books that we now r 
and in almost every important particular it 
stantially agrees with our English Bible. T 
is nothing in the manuscript to indicate that 
change has been made in the canon of the } 
Testament, or that we have lost any part of 
primitive text. Its omissions, however, are 
proofs that the omitted passages are not-gen 
since most of them can be traced to a period 
terior to its date, and the manuscript is not 
probably somewhat defective. Probably | 
manuscript is of Egyptian origin, where it : 
have reposed untouched for ages. Thenee it ¢ 
to Rome, where it has been most jealously, 
tected. Its value is inestimable. 


Care of Farming Tools.—The Wis 
Farmer admonishes careless farmers: ; 

“‘ Every teamster who is fit for his busi 
when he puts up his team after a day’s drive 
take care not only to see that they havea s 
able supply of feed and water, but will rub t 
down clean and dry, and make them extern 
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fortable, because he knows it to be essential 
heir health, vigor and continued usefulness. 
) engineer, when he stops his engine, will pur- 
much the same course with the iron muscles 
ismachine. He willrub them dry and bright, 
forestall the mischievous tricks of old oxygen 
jiling every part exposed to air or water. 
| carpenter does the same with the implements 
iis art, and the mason never lays down his 
vel for a single hour without first wiping it dry 
putting it in a dry place. 
Of all the implements of human effort, none 
30 commonly and sadly neglected as those of 
farmer, while none need more vigilant care 
irder to secure their durability and efficiency. 
¢ commonly the hoe is left with the blade 
red with damp earth for days and perhaps 
$ks together, and the same with the spade and 
él. The plough is left at the end ‘of the last 
ow in the field, half beam deep in the ground, 
Hhrown out beside the fence, or left out in the 
( until it is next wanted. Scythes and pitch- 
is, reapers and mowers, drills and cultivators, 
and carts, too often fare the same, and 
Yc metallic portions are left to oxydize and the 
id parts to crack in the sun and rot by the 
sture to which they are exposed, and when 
; wanted are in a wretched condition for use. 
}Let any one take a hoe or a spade, for in- 
Nce, that is black and rust-eaten, and work 
¥ it for an hour, and then try one that has 
4, kept bright and clean, and he will see the 
rence. When an implement of this kind has 
become rusted over, it may be partially 
Wvered by scouring at a great expense of ex- 
“Sabor, but it will never be what it once was. 
‘hw or a trowel, when once badly rusted, is as 
#\as ruined. You may scour it as long as you 
§ it will never again work smoothly and easily 
‘He will that has been kept bright and free 
rust. It is just so with any metallic surface 
‘in farming. It is eaten full of little cavities, 
th will secrete dirt and moisture, and keep up 
frosion which defies all efforts at arresting or 
‘Hing it out, and it is a heavy, dragging tool 
‘Wer afterwards ; no matter whether the surface 
‘What of a hoe, a spade, a plough-share, or a 
‘Ynal and box, it will ever be a drag on man or 
5, as the case may be. Everything of this 
‘) should be cleaned and wiped dry every night 
‘fin use, and not left exposed even to the 
‘tof a single night without being first rubbed 
With fresh grease, and when done with for a 
should be oiled and stored in a dry place. 
Wspecially is it unpardonable to leave the 
4 expensive kinds of machinery exposed to 
“veather. They are liable enough to injury 
mavoidable exposure in use, but when they 
'feft to stand out for months, exposed to sun- 
2 and rain, it seems like a reckless waste of 
teh The wood and unpolished iron work of 
' Faluable machinery on the farm should fre- 
litly receive a fresh coat of paint, as from the 
ifre of the service, every journal and box 
iWld be carefully cleaned and supplied with 
‘Poil. An occasional coat of linseed oil upon 
™ fork, spade and shovel handles will have 
@iy'the same preservative effect as paint, and 
much to their agreeableness to the hand.” 
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Dear friends, keep your meetings in the fear 

gave Lord, and have a care that your minds are 
wn out to hear words outwardly; but stand 
cross to that which desireth refreshment 

¢@ without ; and when at any time ye feel but 
#@ refreshment, let it not enter into your hearts 
bPthe Lord is not mindful of you; but centre 
i into yourselves, in the pure light, and stand 


THE FRIEND. 


still therein : then it may be ye will find the cause 
why the presence of the Lord is departed from 
you for some time ; and ye putting away the cause, 
shall enjoy the Lord again to your comfort.”’ 


The Laplanders, 


The following notices of some of the traits and 
habits of these people are given in a late book 
ealled a ‘Guide to Morning,” by Robert Bowder, 
late British Chaplain in Christiana : 

‘‘The Lapp is an inveterate smoker, and is 
quite a connoisseur in pipes. His tobacco-pouch 
is made of reindeer-skin, and attached to it isa 
pipe-cleaner, which is made of a bird’s bill, and 
is as pliable as whalebone. The case in which 
the pipe-cleaner is kept is formed from the shank- 
bone of a wild swan. The drinking-cups, plat- 
ters and dishes are made of the wood of the 
birch ; the spoons and forks are made of the 
horn and bones of the reindeer. Very pretty 
bracelets, fancy baskets and other ornamental ar- 
ticles are made of the roots of the birch. Some 
of the Lapps do not roam about like their fellows, 
but have fixed places of residence on the sea- 
coast or by the side of a fiord, where they earn 
an uncertain livelihood by fishing. The Nor- 
wegians of Finmarken hold them in great detes- 
tation, and have as little intercourse as possible 
with them. Ifa Lapp enter a Norseman’s dwell- 
ing, he apes great humility, declines to sit upon 
a chair, but squats on the ground, and pretends 
that he is unworthy of sitting down on an equality 
with such respectable people. ‘There is a good 
deal of low cunning in this kind of behavior, for 
there is about as much real sympathy between a 
Lapp and a Norwegian as there is between a 
North American Indian and a Yankee. It may 
be mentioned also, that there is a considerable 
resemblance between this despised race and the 
Gypsies, with this difference, that the Lapps are 
honest in their dealings, while the other wanderers 
spoken of are just the reverse. 

“One disagreeable characteristic of this singular 
race is their partiality for ardent spirits, and in 
this respect the women are as bad as the men. 
It may be stated, in addition, that the women are 
also inveterate smokers; but they are good mo- 
thers, and are extremely attentive to their children. 
It would be impossible to picture a prettier sight 
than a pigmy Lapp infant yreposing in its tiny 
portable cradle, which is lined with warm fur, and 
is hung up by a string to a hook or branch of a 
tree, to keep it out of harm’s way. 

“So addicted are the Lapps to wandering and 
intemperate habits that it is almost impossible to 
cure them, let philanthropists do what they will. 
Some years ago an attempt was made by some 
kind-hearted people to bring, up a youth of this 
strange race as a clergyman, who was to be sent 
as a missionary to his own people. The boy was 
trained and educated with this intention; he was 
even ordained and began to preach, but he was 
such an inveterate drunkard that his patrons were 
obliged to abandon him in despair, and he re- 
turned to his tribe as a watcher of tame reindeer 
on the mountains. 

“This people are not without religious feelings. 
They observe the Sabbath, attend the Norwegian 
churches when they can, and are regularly taught 
by schoolmasters who are appointed for the pur- 
pose, Their religious sentiments are sometimes 
carried to excess, and they frequently create a 
disturbance in church by groaning deeply, and by 
shuffling their feet, when the officiating clergy- 
man is disliked by them. 

“The Lapps are extremely superstitious, and 
all outward signs are observed as portending good 
or evil fortune. The stars, the clouds, the moon, 
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the flight or appearance of birds in certain num- 
bers, are regarded as omens. Although suspicibus 
of strangers, they are hospitable enough to pass- 
ing travellers, and are easily satisfied. A small 
present of tobacco or brandy is cheerfully ac- 
cepted as a recompense for any act of civility to 
tourists. 

“The food of this simple people is nearly 
always the same. ‘T'ea is unknown; sometimes, 
but not often, they drink a little coffee, and con- 
sider it as a great luxury; occasionally they get 
flad brod, or barley cakes. They drink a great 
deal of finkel, a horrible spirit, which is very 
strong, and almost takes away the breath of those 
who taste it for the first time. It is distilled from 
corn or potatoes, and is flavored with caraway 
seeds. They appear, however, to thrive well on 
their peculiar diet, and are singularly free from 
disease. They live to a good old age, and the 
patriarchs of the race are noted for their extreme 
ugliness. In choosing the parts of the reindeer 
they give the preference to the saddle, which has 
plenty of fat; they sell the other portions of the 
animal to their Norwegian neighbors. 

“Some Lapps are rich, and possess from one to 
two thousand tame reindeer. One man in par- 
ticular is said to have as many as ten thousand of 
these useful animals. This opulent individual 
differs in no respect from his brother Lapps, but 
leads the same life of toil, dresses in the same 
style, and bears no outward sign of vealth or im- 
portance. When he dines he stands, with his 
wife, children, and servants, round the large iron 
pot containing the reindeer venison and soup; 
the only deference paid to him is, that it is con- 
sidered he has a right to help himself before the 
others, who wait eagerly his signal to begin the 
repast. This man has as many as forty dogs to 
guard his reindeer.” 


Fresh Meat.—F resh meat is now being brought 
from the West to the great Atlantic markets, not 
on the hoof but after being killed and dressed. 
Peculiarly constructed refrigerator cars are to be 
used on the railroads for this purpose. In an ex- 
change we find an account of one of the journeys 
of a car of this kind, from the interior of Ohio to 
New York. At Newark, Ohio, there were killed 
16 head of beef cattle, and 122 sheep, which were 
packed into the car; all preparations completed, 
the car left Newark, Ohio, on the home trip, on 
Wednesday, August 14th, the thermometer being 
then at 97 degrees. Arriving at Easton, in 
Pennsylvania, it laid over on Sunday, and on 
Monday, the 19th, went through to Hoboken, 
N. J., where it arrived in the afternoon, having 
been five days on the journey. It is reported that 
on opening the car the meat was fuund perfectly 
dry and fresh, and its flavor was pronounced bet- 
ter than meat brought to market on the hoof. 
The greater economy of this method of transporta- 
tion will recommend it as preferable to the former 
methods, if it can be put into general and suc- 
cessful operation.— Late Pauper. 


Our wants are daily, and the temptations which 
draw our hearts from heavenly things to the things 
of the world are daily ; so ought our prayers to be 
daily also. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 28, 1867. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forxign.—A serious Fenian riot occurred in Man- 
chester, England, on the 19th inst., resulting in the 
kijling and wounding of several persons. While a strong 
police force was escorting two Fenian prisoners, recently 
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arrested in that city, from the jail to the railroad depot, 
preparatory to their removal to Dublin for trial, an at- 
tack was made by a mob armed with clubs and fire- 
arms. The police were overpowered, and the prisoners 
were rescued by the mob and carried off in triumph. 
Subsequent efforts to discover and recapture the prison- 
ers were unsuccessful. 

Garibaldi has issued a stirring address to his followers 
and adherents, announcing that the time has now come 
for them to overthrow the tyranny of the Pope, restore 
Rome to Italy, and make it the capital of the Italian 
nation. On the 23d inst. Garibaldi made his appear- 
ance at Arezzo, forty miles from Florence. A royal 
proclamation has also been promulgated, signed by king 
Victor Emmanuel, warning all Itulians against taking 
part in, aiding or abetting the revolutionary movement 
against Rome, which is denounced as a crime against 
the laws of Italy and of nations. The proclamation 
concludes with a threat that the government will not 
fail to visit with rigorous punishment all persons found 
engaged in illegal hostilities against the Papal authority. 

A dispatch from Rome states that the Pope has pub- 
licly denounced the proposed sales of church lands in 
Italy, and had declared that the decree of the Italian 
government to that effect is null and void. Rome is 
afflicted with cholera, 

The Greeks still deny that the insurrection in Candia 
has been suppressed by the Turks, 

The cabinets of Berlin and Vienna are engaged in ne- 
gotiating a commercial treaty, which will relieve the 
trade between Germany and Austria from many restric- 
tions, and will tend to make the business relations of 
the two countries more satisfactory than they have been 
at any time since the late war. 

The King of Prussia has determined upon a tour 
through South Germany, and will, during his journey, 
visit the sovereigns of Bavaria, Wurtemburg and Baden. 

A Copenhagen dispatch of the 22d says: Strong 
doubts are entertained here, in official quarters, of the 
success of the Danish Cabinet in its negotiations with 
Prussia for the retrocession of the Danish provinces of 
Schleswig. 

Count Von Bismarck has addressed a circular note to 
the Diplomatic representatives of Prussia, in regard to 
the conference between the Emperors Napoleon and 
Francis Joseph at Salzburg. Iu it Count Bismarck says 
that Prussia is willing to accept the representations 
made by France, that the conference at Salzburg should 
be regarded as a pledge of peace. He also makes many 
allusions to the union of the German States. 

The London journals comment favorably upon this 
note, regarding it as pacific in tone and tranquilizing in 
its tendency. The French press denounce the circular, 
because in all its references to Germany it completely 
igoores the treaty of Prague, and omits all allusion to 
the obligations under which Prussia rests to fulfil the 
stipulations of that solemn compact. 

Veronin Brothers, of Moscow, large cotton manufac- 
turers, have failed with liabilities amounting to £250,- 
000. 

The wheat crop of England and Scotland is under the 
average. Barley is said to be ten per cent. and oats 
fifteen per cent. above the average. The bay crop is the 
best ever gathered. There is an average crop of pota- 
toes reported, but owing to excessive moisture the 
quality is inferor. 

In anticipation of the coming elections, President 
Juarez has issued another address to the Mexican peo- 
ple, justifying the course be has pursued in proposing 
certain important reforms in the Mexican constitution. 
Those reforms, it is understood, are intended to assimi- 


late the constitution of Mexico more closely to that of] $2.60 a $2.75; Amber, $2. 50. 


the United States. 

Later advices from Rio Janeiro state that the allied 
forces had made no further advances since their recent 
success, and were lying idle before the Paraguayan for- 
tifications at Humaita. 

London 9th mo. 23d. Consols, 9411-16. U.S. 5-20, 
734. Liverpool, the day’s sales of cotton, 10,000 bales. 
Middling uplands, 9$d.; Orleans, 9§d. Breadstuffs quiet 
and unchanged. 

Unirep Srares.—The Treasury received $19,734,000 
between the lst and 21st inst., and had on hand at the 
latter date, $89,597,000 in gold, and $16,598,000 in gold 
certificates. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 256. 
infantum, 15; consumption, 42; old age, 8. 

The Indians. —Hostilities, committed mostly by small 
bands of the natives, continue on the plains. The Peace 
Commissioners were recently in council with some of 
the tribes at North Platte, but it resulted in nothing 
conclusive. The Indians frankly stated the causes of 
the trouble. General Sherman, on behalf of the com- 
mission, addressed the Indians, and assured them that 
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the railroads through their country must be built, and 
that they could not be stopped any more than the next 
moon. If the Indians are damaged they will receive 
compensation. A proposition was then submitted for 
the Indians to accept homes on new reservations, and 
they were given until the first of the Eleventh month to 
answer at the council to be held at North Platte. At 
the same time they could hunt on the Republican river. 
The Commissioners supplied them with ammunition, 

The Atlantic Cable-—The cable of 1866, which was 
broken a second time by an iceberg, has been repaired 
and is now in good working order. The earnings during 
the past year have been over a million of dollars. After 
heavy deductions resulting from the two disasters to 
the cable of 1866, there remained a balance out of 
which a dividend of four per cent., free of income tax, 
has been paid upon the preferred stock. But for these 
accidents, and a charge for back interest, the net earn- 
ings would have paid seven per cent. on $12,000,000, 
leaving $70,000 for a reserve fund. 

The South.—Govy. Orr, of South Carolina, has written 
a letter to General Sickles, since the latter was removed, 
in which he expresses deep regret at the President’s 
course, and unqualifiedly indorses all the measures of 
General Sickles’ administration. Generals Schofield 
and Pope have ordered elections to be held at which the 
registered voters may vote on the question of holding a 
convention; also for delegates to constitute said con- 
vention, in case a mxjority of the voters so decide. Gen. 
Schofield directs that the colored vote shall be kept 
separate from the white. A colored judge presided on 
the 18th inst., for the first time on the bench of the Re- 
corder’s Court in New Orleans, 

Official advices from Texas corroborate all which has 
been published of the yellow fever raging there, and the 
sufferings of the citizens. The disease is extending 
along the coast and into the interior. In New Orleans 
the disease prevails to a great extent, but is not so fatal 
as in some former visitations. 

Pacific Railways.—The Union Pacific Railroad is now 
finished-four hundred and sixty miles west of Omaha, 
and within fifty miles of Cheyenne city. The Kansas 
branch of the Pacific Railroad is completed twelve miles 
beyond the station just accepted by the government, 
which carries the track two hundred and seventy miles 
west of the Missouri river. The Pacific Railroad is now 
receiving hemlock railroad ties from Chicago, five hun- 
dred miles, and then up the road four hundred miles— 
nine hundred miles by rail—at a cost delivered at the 
Missouri river of not over eight cents per tie. The Cen- 
tral Pacific road has been graded to the Nevada State 
line, and workmen have been moved further east. 

Wisconsin.—The valuation of property in this new 
State is returned at $211,270,349, being an increase of 
$57,043,729 during the past year. 

American Shipping.—This branch of public industry 
has suffered seriously by the events of the war. In 
1861 the total of registered and enrolled shipping be- 
longing to the United States, amounted to 5,539,812 
tons; at the close of 1866 it had declined to 4,310,775 
tons, being a diminuation in six years of 1,229,037 tons. 

New Orleans.—A dispatch of the 23d states that 146 
deaths from fever had taken place during the previous 
48 bours. The whole number of deaths from the epi- 
demic up to that date is stated to be 1360. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 23d inst. New York.— American gold 143. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1103; ditto, 5-20, new, 107%; ditto. 
10-40, 5 per cents, 994. Superfine State flour, $8.20 
a $9.15. Shipping Ofio, $9.50 a $10.75. St. Louis 
extra, $16. California wheat, $2.75; white Michigan, 
No. 1 spring wheat, 
$2.30. Oats, 73 a 74 cts. for western and State. Yel- 
low corn, $1.28 a $1.31. Middlings cotton, 24 cts.; New 
Orleans, 25 cts. Philadelphia. — Superfine flour, $7.50 
a $8.25; extra, $8.50 a $9.50; finer brands, $10 a $14. 
California wheat, $2.70 a $2.75; amber, $2.45; red, 
$2.20 a $2.40. Rye, $1.50. Yellow corn, $1.40; mixed 
western, $1.35. Oats, 60 a 75 cts. for good and prime. 
Clover-seed, $8.50 a $9. Timothy, $3. The receipts 
of beef cattle reached about 2900 head. The market 
was dull but prices were without any material change, 
extra selling at 14 a 154cts., fair to good, 12 a 13% cts., 
and common at 9 to 11 cts. perlb. net. About 8,000 
sheep sold at 5 a 54 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $8.50 a 
$11.50 per 100 lbs. net. Cincinnati.—No. 1 red wheat, 
$2.33 Corn, $1.08. Oats, 64 cts. Rye, $1.30. St. 
Louis.—Prime white wheat, $2.30 a $2.45; red $2.20 a 
$2.40. Spring wheat, $1.80 a $1.85. Oorn, $1.08 a 
$1.15, Oats,67a68 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, 
$1.92; No. 2 $1.86. Corn, $1.03 a $1.04. Oats, 54} 
cts. Rye, $1.19. Baltimore.—Prime red wheat, $2.50 
a $2.70; low grades, $2.20 a $2.40. Yellow corn, $1.35. 
Oats, 67 a 70 cts. 


RECEIPTS. . 


Received from Sibbila Embree, Pa. $2, vol. 41; fre 
Isaac Huestis, Agt., O., for Ann Smith, $2, vol. 41; fre 
Israel Hall, Ind., James Woody and. Robert Cox, 
each, vol. 41; from John W. Foster, R. I., $2, vol. _ 
from’ J. T. Ballinger, Pa., $2, vol. 41; from Amy 
Hoopes, $2, vol. 41; from Lewis Passmore, Pa., $2, v 
41; from Job Huestis, O., $2, vol. 41; from T. Neat 
Cincinnati, O., for E. M. Neave, $6, vols. 39, 40, and 4 
from George " Abbott, Salem, N. J. $2, vol. 41; fre 
Ruth Foster, R. L., $2, vol. 41; from ‘Sarah Hoopes, i 
$2, vol. 40; from W. a8 Ivins, N. J., $2, vol. 41; Willis 
C. Taber, N. B, $2, vol. 40; from 8. Fowler, 0., § 
to No. 52, vol. 41; from Jas. B. Mott, O., $3, to No. § 
vol. 41; from George Sharpless, per J. B. Pusey, ? 
$2, vol. 41; from Mary Thistlethwaite, N. Y., $2, to B 
17, vol. 41; from M. M. Morlan, Agt., O., for Char: 
Satterthwait, $2, vol. 41, and for Jonathan Coffee, § 
vol. 41; from Caleb Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 41. 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Associa’ 
will be held at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seven’ 
day the 28th inst., at 4 Pp. M. i 
Saran Lewis, Secretary 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, f 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have cha 
of this Institution, will be held in Philadelphia on S ; 
day, the 4th of Tenth month, at 2 P. M. | 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 10 A. M.; 7 
the Committee on Admissions at 11} 4.™., on the s¢ 
SamMvuEL Morais, 
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ay. 
Philada. 9th mo. 25th, 1867. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOR 
PERSONS. 


Principal Teachers are wanted for these schon 
open about the first of Tenth month. Applica 
should be made at once to 

Isaac Morgan, Jr., 622 Noble St. © 
Elton B. Gifford, 457 Marshall St. | 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


TEACHER WANTED. 4 


Wanted, a well qualified Female Teacher, of en 
and experience, to teach Grammar, History, &¢ 
Frisnos’ Serect Scuoou ror Boys, in this city. 

For further information apply to | 

Thomas Lippincott, No. 413 Walnut t 
Charles J. Allen, No. 304 Arch St. 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 South Fif 

Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN ASSOCIATION, | 


A Special Meeting of this Association will be t 4 
the meeting-house on Arch street, on Fifth-day 
mo. 10th, 1867, at 7.30 p.m. The attendance of ¢ 
terested is particularly requested. Aq 

By order of the Executive Board, Wi 
JOHN B. GARRETT, | 
Ricuarp Capzury, | 
YARDLEY WARNER, | 

Philadelphia, 9th mo. 1867. Com: 

“Dizp, on the 4th of Ninth month, at the reside 
her father, Moorestown, N. J., Mary K. Pass 
daughter of Everett G. and the late Elizabeth E 
more, in the 37th year of her age. Her daily li 
conversation seemed to say to those around — 
hold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me ¢ 
to Thy will,” and she was enabled to live so ele 
her Redeemer, that when she came to lie on a dyi 
she could say ‘I have nothing to do, but to r 
arms of my Saviour.” A short time before her ¥ 
ture she expressed her belief that “the work | 
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fully accomplished ;” and she soon after en 
believe, into the fulfilment of the promise, “ ¥ 
shall confess me before men, will I also confe 
my Father and the holy angels.” 
——, on the 17th of the Eighth month, 18¢ 
wife of Joseph Evans, in the 78th year of hers 
loved member and elder of Springfield Ps : 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. Havi 
chosen “that good part,” her life was consist 
the self-denying religion of her crucified Loré 
cheerful and affectionate, her spirit clothed 
seasoning virtue of Divine grace, she was we 
perform her various social and religious duties 
minister to the comfort and enjoyment of 
call was sudden, but her well spent life 
grounded hope that, through the mercy of G 
Jesus, she has entered into eternal rest, 
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